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NOTHER opera has been added to the copious 

repertory of the Royal Italian Opera. Among 
the “ Royal and Noble Authors” of modern times, a 
creditable position is held by the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, who has not only been a liberal and discrimi- 
nating patron of the arts, but has practised some of 
them with fair success. Nearly forty years ago he set 
to music some verses written by his brother, Prince 
Albert,—subsequently the consort of Queen Victoria. 
A few years later he produced his operas, Jony 
Diana de Solanges, and Casilda; and the last-named 
work was brought out by Mr. Lumley in 1852, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where it met with little real suc- 
cess. Santa Chiara was first heard at Coburg in 1854, 
and was produced Sept. 27, 1855, at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, with Madame Lafon, Roger, Belval, and other 
first-rate artists in the cast, and with a good French 
adaptation, written by Gustave Oppelt. The 
“ Napolitana” was danced by Rosati, the costumes 
and scenery were new and splendid; but Santa 
Chiara, or rather Sainte Claire, failed to please, and 
was speedily withdrawn from performance. It has since 
been often performed in German towns, but the fact 
that none of the vocal solos or other melodies have 
found their way into concert programmes here or else- 
where, may be regarded as an ominous commentary on 
the quality of the music. It was produced at Covent 
Garden on Saturday last with great care and at 
considerable cost ; but the attendance was scanty, and 
the perfunctory enthusiasm of the claque savoured 
of hollow mockery. Yet there is much in the 
opera which merits commendation. The music is 
deficient in originality and power, but is always tuneful ; 
the ballet music is melodious and well instrumented ; 
the orchestration shows able workmanship, the voicing 
is good, and the vocal part-writing shows a familiarity 
with the resources of harmony. Unfortunately inspiia- 
tion is wanting, and the gloomy nature of the 
plot, which could only have been redeemed by 
such genius as that with which Verdi has embel- 
lished the equally gloomy plot of Rigoletto stands 
revealed in unmitigated repulsiveness. Santa 
Chiara (St. Clara) is founded on an old ecclesiastical 
legend. The Princess Carlotta of Brunswick (Mdlle. 
D’Angeri) marries Alexis, the Czarewitch of Muscovy 
(Signor Cotogni), and is illtreated by him. Eventually 
he gives her what he believes to be poison, but is really 
a narcotic (substituted by a compassionate Court 
physician) which throws her into so deep a trance 
that she is placed in her coffin. An unpleasing 
effect was produced by the display of the sup- 
posed -corpse lying in state, with the face exposed 
to view throughout the second act, and marks 
of disapprobation were abundant. The Cazar- 
evna’s life is saved by Aurelius, the physician whose 
duty it is to seal up the coffin. She is supposed to be 
buried, but in the third act she is found at a fishing 
village near Naples, so much ‘endeared to the villagers by 
her charity and goodness that they have named her St. 
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Clara. As may readily be foreseen, all the principal 
personages of the story find their way to the identical vil- 
lage in which the Czarevna has taken shelter. Naturally 
enough her flight from Russia, and her voluntary exile in 
Italyhave beenshared by her friend and confidante, Bertha, 
(Mdlle.Smeroschi). The Czarewitch, who might probably 
have been quite a lovable person but for his addiction to 
adultery, poisoning, parricide, has plotted the murder 
of his father, Peter the Great. That rough and ready 
dispenser of justice orders the arrest and execution 
of the Czarewitch, who escapes from Russia, 
and finds his way to Italy in time for the 
finale of the opera. Vittorio (M. Capoul) and “Alfonso 
(Signor Capponi), two young officers, who are 
respectively in love with the Czarevna and Bertha, 
happen to be the two officers sent to Italy in search of 
the Czarewitch, and, of course, “ happen” to arrive at 
the little Italian village, where Aurelius (Signor Sabater) 
has also arrived, knowing, of course, that a second tenor 
would be wanted for the concerted music. The Czare- 
witch, arrested by the two officers, and confronted by the 
wife whom he supposed to be dead, performs the 
Russian equivalent of the “happy dispatch”; and, at the 
fall of the curtain, it is tolerably evident that his 
widow will speedily find consolation in the strictly 
honourable affection of Vittorio, while her friend Bertha, 
who, like * Saint” Clara herself, “ dotes upon the 
military,” will give her hand to Captain Alfonso, a 
basso profondo, whose faculty of singing out of tune 
is phenomenal. Of course there are Court festivities, 
village dances, funeral processions, and other sources of 
effect dispersed throughout the work, and in capable 
hands the story might have been made musically as 
well as dramatically interesting, but the composer 
exhibits not a spark of that “divine fire” which could 
alone render so unpleasant an operatic story acceptable. 
It would be a waste of time to give details of the 
musical numbers, as it is unlikely that the opera 
will be repeated after its second performance this 
evening. It would, however, be unjust to omit re- 
cognition of the merit exhibited by Mdlle. D’Angeri 
as the Czarevna. Her acting was remarkable for 
grace and dignity, and, although compelled by the 
libretto to indulge in Platonic flirtations with Vittorio, 
she almost succeeded in reconciling this behaviour with 
the sanctity of life for which St. Clara was renowned. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi showed great improvement in her 
acting, and sung well. Signor Cotogni invested the 
repulsive part of the Czarewitch with a certain amount 
of savage dignity, and his death scene was terribly 
powerful. If Alfonso was intended to be sung by a 
vocalist who could be relied upon to sing out 
of tune always in concerted music, and generally 
in solos, Signor Capponi was the “ right man in 
the right place.” Signor Vianesi conducted with a 
zeal which was worthy of a better object. The 
“Napolitana” in the last act was cleverly danced by 
Madlles. Girod and Reuters and the corps de ballet, the 
scenery and costumes were excellent, the mounting 
liberal and tasteful, the performers perfect in their 
several réles ; yet the result was a failure. As the 
work of an amateur, Santa Chiara merits favourable 
notice, but it will not add lustre to the repertory of 
the Royal Italian Opera. 
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The only other events of last week which deserve 
mention are the repetition of Don Pasquale last 
Tuesday, with Mdile. Marimon, for the first time this 
season, in her admirable impersonation of Norma, and 
the production of La Traviata on Thursday last, with 
Madame Adelina Patti as Violetta,—one of the most 
wonderful combinations of vocal and dramatic genius 
ever witnessed. Romeo e Giulietta, with Patti and 
Nicolini in the chief characters, will be produced to- 
morrow night. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera no further additions have 
been made to the repertory. Mdlle. Gerster has twice 
repeated her impersonation of Amina, with precisely 
the same results as before, and we await with interest 
her début this evening in the character of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, which will enable a definite judgment 
to be formed of her claims to a place in the highest 
ranks of the operatic profession. 


Few of the objections which we have on a previous 
occasion enumerated as applicable to actors’ benefits 
could fairly be brought against the performance on 
behalf of Mr. Hermann Vezin, which took place at the 
Gaiety on Wednesday morning last. The eagerness of 
the public to obtain admission to the crowded house 
was of itself a sufficient proof that it had not been 
found necessary to resort to the mendicant system 
satirised in Mr. Farnie’s Robinson Crusoe, when Mr. 
Lionel Brough, as the “ blighted tragedian” casually 
asks every one whom he comes across, “ Will you take 
a ticket for my benefit?” This appreciation, moreover, 
of the entertainment offered was fully justified by the 
result, as in spite of one unfortunate contretemps the 
representation of As You Like It was, upon the whole, 
well worthy the attention of those who enjoy that 
exquisite comedy. 

Prominent amongst the artistic features of the per- 
formance was, of course, the Jaques of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, whose previous success in the part was doubtless 
the chief reason for his choice of As You Like It. Mr. 
Vezin’s style forms a connecting link between the modern 
school and that which preceded it. He abandons the 
old formality and impossible stiffness of manner in 
favour of the more natural bearing which at present 
finds favour upon the stage, and he is one of the standing 
contradictions of the theory that none of our actors now- 
a-days know how to speak blank verse. It is difficult 
to see how, from any point of view, this impersonation 
by Mr. Vezin could be improved : the conception of the 
character, with its wayward philosophy and morbid yet 
not irrational melancholy, seems complete, and it is 
worked out with such art and so much dramatic 
feeling that it becomes no less striking than 
true. In Mr. George Honey we had a Touch- 
stone who was probably new to most of his hearers; 
and a marked contrast he made to that other 
Touchstone, Mr. Arthur Cecil, who so utterly missed 
his course. Mr. Honey’s solemn but unctuous humour, 
his sly gravity, and his thorough appreciation of the 
Fool’s genuine wit, could not but make their mark, for 
this comedian is one of the few who can give to their 
work that weight which is needed for the fitting inter- 
pretation of Shakspere’s humorists. It is, however, an 
unnecessary stretch of respect for the text to repeat 
before a general audience jokes which are, according 
to the taste of to-day, intolerably outspoken and 
broad. The mistake is, we are aware, one that is often 
committed ; but it is one which should not be repeated. 
There is plenty to indicate the vein of Touchstone’s 
humour without the lines to which we allude ; and it is 
a pity that any ground should be given to those who 
conscientiously denounce the theatre, even where the 
classical drama is concerned. By Mr. Maclean a really 
fine study of the faithful old Adam was given, and the 
venerable servitor’s devotion was, in his hands, touching 
without ever being maudlin or dreary. This is by no 





means the first time that Mr. Maclean has shown how 
sound and versatile is his art. Though circumstances 
have made him a Jack-of-all-work, he has made him- 
self master of much. 

These three performances stood out from the rest; 
but a great deal of the rest was far more than respect- 
able. Mr. W. H. Kendal for example, though not 
inspired with poetry nor capable of inspiring it in others, 
was a manly and not ungraceful Orlando; Miss M. 
Brennan was a spirited and effective Audrey, and Mr. 
Teesdale was a satisfactory Banished Duke. Mr. W. 
Younge cleverly lost his identity in that of Corin, and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson succeeded in catching the senti- 
ment of Silvius. Other names in the cast were those 
of Messrs. Markby, Conway, Macklin, and Kemble. 
Mr. Cotte sang with judgment the ditties of Amiens, 
and Messrs. Cecil and Clayton were ready to give strength 
to the performance by associating themselves with small 

arts. As Phoebe and Celia, respectively, Miss Gerard 
and Miss B. Henri were graceful and agreeable, if not 
much more. 

For Miss Carlisle’s brave consent to take, at the last 
moment, the place of Mrs. Kendal in the long and 
trying vdle of Rosalind, the bénéficiaire has very 
properly made public and special acknowledgment. 
Of the few young actresses who would, under the 
circumstances, have dared such an effort as this, fewer 
still would have come off with anything like Miss 
Carlisle’s success. She had never played Rosalind 
before, and the mere fact that she got through the 
part with adequate accuracy and effect must be held 
by all capable of judging such a feat infinitely 
creditable alike to her courage and to her general 
theatrical training. That her performance proved her 
likely ever to become an ideal Rosalind cannot honestly 
be affirmed. She has scarcely sufficient force for the 
vole, nor can she quite suggest the many-sided nature 
which might develop Rosalind’s speeches and actions. 
But she has so much intelligence that she never 
actually blunders, and often made us forget her 
deficiencies. Her effort was a great one; and it is 
pleasant to reflect that she need never look back with 
regret to having made it. 


Another interesting benefit was that given to 
Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney, a journalist of some 
mark a few years ago. But the interest of the 
performance on this occasion differed widely from 
that of which we have spoken above. It centred 
wholly in one feature of the cast of The School 
for Scandal. The play selected for representation 
cannot be said to have possessed any remarkable artistic 
value. The Charles Surface of Mr. Henry Neville, like 
the Joseph Surface of Mr. Clayton, bears upon it the 
fatal marks of the “long run.” It is good, but 
scarcely so good as it might be if the actor came 
fresher to his task. Mr. Neville’s boisterous joviality, 
however, and Mr. Clayton’s original elaboration 
of plausible hypocrisy are both so completely fami- 
liar to London playgoers, and have been so ex- 
haustively discussed, that nothing more need be said of 
them; and as Mr. Charles Kelly’s Sir Peter Teazle 
was a disappointing failure, there remained little to 
mark our recollection of the performance save the 
Lady Teazle of Miss Ellen Terry. And this was, it 
must be confessed, amply sufficient to give this Gaiety 
afternoon a worthy niche in our theatrical memory. 
Miss Ellen Terry is an actress of whom we may fairly 
say that she touches nothing on the stage without 
adorning it. Her instinct for the picturesque is so 
strong, and her artistic sympathy is so keen, that her 
creations always live a distinct life of theirown. The 
life thus breathed into them may not always be that 
for which they are best fitted ; but it is a life which is 
invariably full of a peculiar fascination. Thus we 


are not sure that Lady Teazle’s conduct to Sir Peter 
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was in any of its phases prompted by the purely light- 
hearted and innocent motives which Miss Terry seems 
to suggest. We doubt, too, whether her banter, and 
her quarrels, and compromising visit to Joseph Surface 
do not mean more than is here implied. But we are 
certain that the laughing and teasing, the wheedling 
and the pretty anger have never been sketched in a 
manner more womanly, more natural, and more 
delightful. What Miss Terry might have done with 
certain scenes had the Sir Peter been at all equal to 
his task, it is, of course, impossible to say; but Miss 
Terry did quite enough to prove, if proof were needed, 
that the more often she is called upon for a fresh 
display of her art, the more often will a new light be 
cast upon the characters in which for the time being 
she lives. 


It was in May, 1876, and at the Francais, that M. 
Frangois Coppée’s delightful little stage poem, Le 
Luthier de Crémone, was given to the world; and the 
sympathetic charm of the piece, together with the 
admirable acting of M. Coquelin as the hero, made the 
production a marked success, The graceful beauty of 
the story lay so largely in the telling, that an account 
of its plot can do it no sort of justice ; it may, however, 
be as well to briefly indicate the outline of the action. 

At the shop of Maitre Ferrari, in Cremona, there 
work two apprentices, both of whom are learning the 
art of violin-making and the art of love simultaneously. 
For Ferrari, himself a skilful pupil of the famous 
Straduarius, has, in the warmth of his devotion to his 
trade, promised the hand of his fair daughter Giannina 
to the apprentice who wins the prize for the best violin 
at the approaching competition. Of the two appren- 
tices trained in Ferrari’s own workshop, and in love 
with pretty Giannina, one, poor Filippo, is a hunchback, 
and feels keenly the obstacle which his deformity places 
in the way of his secretly-cherished hopes. But Filippo, 
besides loving more deeply than does his rival, the well- 
favoured young Sandro, is also by far the ablest work- 
man. His varnish, the composition of which he has 
discovered, places his success in the competition beyond 
a doubt; but when he joyfully tells Giannina his 
certainty of triumph, and plays to her on his model 
violin, the girl is overcome with grief. If she cried 
with emotion, caused by the exquisite tones of the 
music, Filippo could be happy enough ; but he discovers 
alas! too soon, that her tears spring from her regret 
that Sandro’s chance in the trial is now clearly 
at an end. Sandro can never compete successfully 
with the clever cripple, and Sandro knows it as well as 
do Filippo and Gianinna. Then comes the hunchback’s 
grand self-sacrifice. Resisting his impulse to destroy 
his cherished violin and retire from the contest, he 
determines to substitute it secretly for Sandro’s; and this 
piece of generous injustice he carries out. But when, pre- 
ferring to remain in the background, he gives both violins 
to Sandro to produce before the judges, Sandro wickedly 
changes them, and thus unwittingly restores to his rival 
the position which he had voluntarily abandoned. Of 
course, the hunchback’s violin wins the prize, but not 
till after Sandro, overcome with remorse, has revealed 
to Filippo the crime of which he has been guilty. 
Once ayain, therefore, the cripple has to make his 
sacrifice, for the prizes which he had hoped, and striven, 
and prayed for are in his grasp. So with a supreme 
effort he again gives up his happiness to secure that 
of Giannina; he hangs round her neck the golden 
chain of victory, places her hand in that of 
his rival, and leaves Cremona for ever. He will 
defy poetic justice, and will be content to 
efface himself, if only he can believe that by so doing 
he will most readily prove to his own satisfaction the 
unselfishness of his devotion. How much dramatic 
point there was in this little poem, and how fully that 
point would be brought out by an artist like M. 





Coquelin, can readily be guessed, even by those who did 
not see the performance at the Théatre Francais, where 
it made an impression singularly deep for a work so 
slight and so unpretending. 

The poem was last night translated into prose—in 
more senses than one—at the Olympic, by Mr. Henry 
Neville, who played the chief part. But though the 
attempt was perhaps worth making, the treatment 
wanted to be much more delicate if the dainty aroma 
of the original was to be preserved in the process of 
adaptation. Mr. Neville, moreover, successful as he is 
in work of a most robust description, is scarcely seen 
to advantage: his pathos lacks tenderness, whilst his 
general expression of emotion is too boisterous. Miss 
Gerard made a pretty if not very strong Giannina, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson as Sandros seemed to catch ‘the 
tone of the play better than any one else concerned, 
and Mr. W. J. Hill was an entertaining Ferrari. 

Lady Audley’s Secret, in four acts, now forms the 
prece de résistance here. 


At the Globe Theatre was produced, last night, a 
pretty and effective little play, by Mr. Paul Merritt, 
under the title of Stolen Kisses. Mr. Merritt cannot 
catch the tone of comedy, either in his situations or 
his dialogue; but his play has scenes of capital force, 
and more than one strong point of plot. His ladies 
and gentlemen rarely talk or behave as ladies and 
gentlemen do; but they are at least able to interest in 
some of the incidents of their stage career. 

It must for the present suffice to note that Stolen 
Kisses was received with genuine applause, though it 
appeals chiefly to pit and gallery. That Mr. Ryder does 
his best and is most impressive with a bad part, and 
that Miss Lydia Foote, if only her réle were written 
after a better bred fashion, would make us wholly 
satisfied with her change from tears to laughter, from 
sighs to smiles. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Toole was at the Newcastle Theatre 
Royal. “ Mr. Toole’s occasional visits,” says the 
Daily Chronicle, “are always looked forward to by 
Newcastle playgoers with interest, and the welcome he 
met with last night in beginning a short engagement 
at the Theatre Royal was proof—if such were needed— 
that he has lost none of his popularity. Mr. Toole 
always brings something new and worth remembering, 
and the many good things he has introduced in recent 
years have had the effect of creating in anticipation of 
each visit an expectancy which is not easily satisfied. 
Mr. Toole was by no means seen at his best in the new 
piece which he introduced last night, but his versatile 
powers and inexhaustible resources were more than 
sufficient to meet the expectations of his audience. 
The Man in Possession, a comedy by Mr. Albery, 
produced in London at the end of last year, and played 
for the first time in Newcastle last night, though not 
without merit, is scarcely fitted for the exhibition of 
Mr. Toole’s capabilities as a comedian, yet in his per- 
sonation of the character of Edward Titscrap, the 
bailiff and broker, the audience had no grounds for 
complaining of want of entertainment. The parting 
scene at the end of the second act, when Penelope 
prefers her lover to her supposed father, gives an op- 
portunity to Mr. Toole to exhibit the peculiar pathos 
which has caused his performance in Dot to be re- 
membered. The play flags towards the end, and only 
the acting of Mr. Toole and Mr. Westland (Wm. 
Titscrap) prevents an unfavourable impression. The 
concluding piece was The Spelling Bee, which was 
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productive of much laughter, and served to introduce 
the new popular song, ‘ He always came home to Tea.’” 

Mr. Buckstone, continuing his farewell provincial 
tour, appeared at Glasgow. “In case this should 
really be the rare old veteran’s farewell engage- 
ment in Glasgow,” says the Herald, “playgoers should 
not miss the opportunity of renewing their acquaintance 
with a man who has in his day achieved many conquests 
in the field of comedy for the delight of all genuine 
lovers of the drama. There is still much life in the 
wrinkled comedian; and his efforts last night in the 
character of Bob Acres were, under the circumstarices, 
quite heroic, if also somewhat pathetic. If we may, 
without offence, say that still in his ashes live his 
wonted fires, we are compelled to add that those fires 
are in some sense brighter than the twinkling sparks of 
many younger men. The strength of the present com- 
pany are Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, whose artistic 
powers are still fresh, bright, and vigorous. We have 
frequently applauded these inimitable actors, and we 
are bound to do so still. The Sir Anthony Absolute of 
the one and the Mrs. Malaprop of the other are beyond 
question the best on the stage. Their performance of 
these parts last night was wonderfully fine. Miss 
Kathleen Irwin is well known in Glasgow as an actress 
of much grace and intelligence. Weare not sure, how- 
ever, whether Lydia Languish is one of her most 
satisfactory bits of work. It was certainly pleasing and 
piquant, but was deficient in breadth, intensity, and 
abandonment.” Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company 
commenced an engagement at the Gaiety Theatre. 

The attraction at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
was the Woman of the People, in which Mdlle. Bea- 
trice and her company, played. The Daily Post, after 
pointing out the French source of the piece, says :— 
“The chief points of the story are the contrasted mar- 
riage of an aristocrat and a woman of the people—the 
former losing a child a few months after birth and also 
her husband, and the child being replaced by that of 
the woman of the people by a designing adventurer, 
who seeks the lady’s hand and fortune. A scene before 
the Foundling, where the weary heart-broken mother 
leaves her child, is wonderfully effective ; but the grand 
scene is at the close of the fourth act, where the mother 
having discovered her child in the house where she has 
been engaged as nurse, is removed to an asylum by the 
scheming pseudo-doctor, and is questioned and cross- 
questioned in the hope of convincing the chief doctor 
that she is hopelessly insane. In this Mdlle. Beatrice 
played with a marvellous power and terrible reality 
which fairly startled the house, and brought forth several 
rounds of applause. Very rarely, if ever, has anything 
more intensely impressive and more artistically perfect 
been seen on any stage. While much, or the rest of 
the drama is only artificially sentimental, emotional, 
and even somewhat stagey, this scene rose above all the 
limits of merely conventional acting, and was deservedly 
received with the loudest and continuous applause. 

The author of Our Boys appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield. Mr. Byron, says the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, is much better known as a play-writer than 
as a play-actor, but this is not because he does not 
possess the abilities to shine in the almost kindred 
arts. It is rather because he made a great name as a 
dramatist years ago, and the public so insensibly 
associate his name with the writing of many of our 
most popular comedies they can hardly conceive that 
any mortal is able to at once write plays and act well 
in them. Shakespere only played the Ghost 
in his Hamlet but the late Charles Dickens, it is 
generally acknowledged, would have made a mark as a 
great actor had he not previously struck the gold as 
the author of the Pickwick Papers and of David 
Copperfield. Last night Mr. Byron appeared in the 
louble character of author and actor—at least the 
reiterated rounds of applause which hailed his appear- 





ance could hardly be put down to the credit of his 
performances behind the footlights alone. In Not 
Such a Fool as He Looks, Mr. Byron played the part 
of the Swell—it is a pity there is no other word for it 
—and as Sir Simon Simple he certainly not only 
realised the expectations of a good house, but excited 
very frequent and prolonged clapping of hands. There 
is an inexpressible drollness in his manner, reminding 
one of Sothern, and if Lord Dundreary himself had 
been there the applause could not have been more 
general or more genuine. 

A new company took possession of the South Side 
boards in Edinburgh, offering as their piéce de résistance 
a drama founded on the tragical career of Anne Boleyn. 
Though dealing with a historical subject, this piece, 
says the Scotsman, can hardly claim, either in the cast 
of its diction or in the conception of its characters, to 
have risen to the dignity of history. The dramatis 
persone includes a sort of mocking Mephistopheles in 
the person of Wolsey’s Jester, who, having possessed 
himself of a love letter intended for Wyatt, preserves it 
to be used in promoting his master’s interest, or, if need 
be, in avenging his wrongs. The Cardinal having 
fallen, the Jester plays Iago to jealous Henry, 
only, however, to exhibit a sudden fit of repentance 
after he has got his victim condemned to the block. 
Miss Harfleur as Anne Boleyn played with considerable 
grace, and with sufficient spirit and emphasis, though 
sometimes her articulation might with advantage have 
been a little more distinct, and the striking of an 
attitude now and then in asserting a claim to queenly 
rights need not have been quite so strongly pronounced. 
The other leading part, that of Triplet the Jester, was 
sustained by Mr. Flockton with as much success as 
could reasonably be expected where the actor had so 
little to thank his author for. It was disappointing 
after expectation had been raised by the assumption of 
an air of astuteness and subtlety to hear the deep poli- 
tician express himself in language so very ordinary. 

Miss Ada Cavendish was very successful in Jersey. 
The Times pronounces her impersonation of the New 
Magdalen “ perfect,” and refers to the ever-varying 
lights and shades in her mobile features as proclaim- 
ing the true artist. Mr. Charles Mathews was at Bath, 
Mrs. Stirling at Dublin, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at 
Bradford, Mr. Terry at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, Mr. Forrester at Edinburgh, Miss Eloise 
Juno at Arbroath, Miss Rose Hersee at Hull, Miss Kate 
Santley at Leeds, and the Vokes family at Ports- 
mouth. 








IN PARIS. 


—oo— 


HE summer of 1877 will not be remembered with 
pleasure by the majority of the managers here. 

Not only is the weather so hot that the men employed 
at the exhibition buildings cannot work in the middle 
of the day, but most of our visitors from abroad, taking 
alarm at the possibility of political disturbances, have 
gone away in hundreds. The consequence is that only 
two or three theatres can boast of good audiences. The 
first of these is the Comédie Frangaise, where, to give 
one example out of many, the eleventh representation 
of the Marquis de Villemer produced 4,158f. 25c. 
The other pieces on which M. Perrin is relying just 
now are L’ Ani Fritz and Jean Dacier. The Gymnase, 
which as recently as March last was regarded as the 
most ill-starred house in Paris, is nightly filled with 
audiences eager to hear M. Hennequin’s Bébé, and 
will not close this summer. The Grand Opéra, too, must 
be considered as successful as existing conditions will 
permit. But all the other theatres are playing to 
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’ thin houses; and even Dora, one of the most forcible 
and interesting of M. Sardou’s comedies, is beginning 
to lose its hold over the public. Perhaps it will have a 
long run after its revival, but this remains to be seen. 
The Vaudeville closed on Saturday, as also did the 
Opéra Comique and the Palais Royal. The Chatelet, 
however, will not be closed at all this summer. 
Marceau on Thursday was represented for the 
hundredth time. In all probability this interest- 
ing piece will be kept in the bills until the 
25th July, when business will be suspended in 
order that the Sept Chateaux du Diable, announced 
for the first week in August, may be rehearsed. The 
Bouffes du Nord brought out last week a piece in 
three acts, by M. Paillard, one of the actors playing at 
that theatre. It is entitled Le Petit Bébé, but has 
nothing in common with the comedy which is drawing 
crowds to the Gymnase, and which, to the intense 
disgust of more than one London manager, cannot 
be adapted to the English stage without sacrificing all 
that makes it so popular here. The central figure in 
Le Petit Bébé is a gentleman who has been absent 
abroad for two years, and during that time has been 
unable to correspond with his wife. In the course of 
the piece he returns to Paris, and on entering his house 
hears the crying of a small baby. The suspicions 
implanted in his mind by the dreadful sound lead 
to many amusing scenes—amusing by reason both 
of the dramatic force of the piece and the 
humour with which M. Paillard plays the prin- 
cipal character. To produce a piece in the face 
of such weather as the present argues considerable 
moral courage or temerity ; but what are we to say to the 
men who at such a time actually open a theatre for the 
purpose? Recently a new temple of opéra bouffe was 
started in the Rue des Martyrs; M. Paul Cléves 
is about to open the Théatre Cluny with Les 
Souvenirs de Jeunesse and a new three-act comedy 
called Les Deux Carnets, and the company headed by 
M. Haymé will take possession of the Opéra Comique 
to revive the old répertotre of the Folies du Boulevard 
du Temple. By the way, La Voyage dans la Lune 
seems likely to make the round of the country. It has 
already been played thirty-six times at the Théatre 
Frangais at Bordeaux, and is now in the bills of the 
Grand Théatre at Havre. In these tours M. Edouard 
Georges represents King Vlan, and M. Homerville 
Cosmos. Scarcely one journalist has found fault either 
with the piece itself or the manner in which it is placed 
on the stage and played. The next place to be visited 
by the troupe is Nantes. 





IN VIENNA. 


—_ +4 —— 


7 company of the Burgtheater, though strong in 
many departments, has recently felt much need 
of the infusion of young blood into its system. This 
want has to a great extent been supplied, so far as the 
fair sex is concerned, by the engagements which we 
have chronicled from time to time during the last two 
months, though in these engagements the mana; 


ment is reproached with having been influenced by tuc | 


youth and personal attractions of the candidates more 
than by their histrionic ability. The theatre is still 
urgently in want of an actor to sustain the young heroes 
and the lovers of tragedy, and in quest of such an actor 
the management has invited Herr Stritt, of the 
Stuttgart Hoftheater, to give a few performances. 
His first appearance, which took place on the 
20th ult., when he played the part of Orestes in 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, sufficed to prove 
that he is hardly the man to fill the gap. His 





North German style of utterance, his slightly nasal 
twang, and his excessive use of aspirates were unpleas- 
ing to Viennese ears, and he received but scant applause 
till the third act, in which the force of the situations 
and the power of the poet’s language aroused the 
audience from their indifference, and the actor shared 
in the plaudits which were mainly due to the play itself. 
The title-rdle was played by Frau Wolter, whose per- 
formance was very unequal, being positively charming 
in some parts, while in others it was exceedingly feeble. 
In the Song of the Fates, for instance, she was very 
unhappy, her delivery of it being marred by some 
misreadings which seemed to show a total misapprehen- 
sion of the poet’s meaning. Nor was the grim severity 
which Frau Wolter invariably imparts to Greek heroines 
quite suited to the character she had to represent on this 
occasion. Therest of the cast was but moderately good. 
Somewhat better success attended Herr Stritt’s second 
appearance, when he played the part of Jules Franz, 
the song composer, in the French adaptation in one act, 
entitled Am Clavier (At the Piano), and the part of 
Hermann in Hermann und Dorothea, a domestic piece 
in four scenes, by Herr C. Tépfer, founded upon Goethe’s 
well-known poem of the same name. In _ the 
former piece his pleasing tenor voice and his tasteful 
delivery stood him in good stead, and the effect of his 
singing was enhanced by the contrast afforded by the 
deplorable vocal efforts of Frau Swoboda, one of the 
ladies to whose good looks we have above adverted, as 
the main ground of their engagement. Hermann und 
Dorothea was played on this occasion for the first time 
for several years. Herr Stritt’s impersonation of 
Hermann was far from satisfactory; his sing-song 
delivery was wearisome in its monotony, and he showed 
a want of genuine pathetic power. The general cast 
was not so good as on the last occasion when the play 
was performed at this house. The best impersonation 
was perhaps that of Dorothea by Frau Janisch, who 
played smoothly and with sufficient sensibility. Herr 
Baumeister’s old Feldern was on the whole a happy 
conception, though he made the old man rather too 
uncouth. Feldern’s wife was altogether above the 
powers of Frau Strassmann, who had to contend with 
the memories of Frau Haizinger’s excellent representa- 
tion of the part. The title-rdle in Goethe’s Egmont 
was appointed for Herr Stritt’s last appearance. The 
last performance of the present season was announced 
for Saturday, the 30th ult. The vacation lasts for two 
months, and the new season is to begin on the Ist of 
September. 

Two more of the five leading theatres of Vienna also 
brought their season to an end on last Saturday, namely, 
the Court Opera and the Stadttheater. The latter is 
to remain closed during the whole of July and August, 
but the Court Opera is to begin its new season on the 
15th of August, with Wagner’s Rheingold, the cast of 
which has been already arranged. The concluding per- 
formances of the opera season, which has just come to 
an end, do not call for much observation. Fraulein 
Anna Riegl, of whose début we spoke a fortnight ago, 
made her third appearance as the Queen in Les Hugue- 
nots, a part more suited to her powers than the more 
dramatic characters of Lucia and Gilda. The young 
singer is effective in florid music, and succeeded well in 
the scale passages of the réle, but her voice is too weak 
for a large house like the Court Opera, and her perform- 
ance was monotonous and deficient in viwacity. On the 
whole, Friulein Riegl’s début cannot be accounted a 
success. 

At the Carl Theater Der Courier des Czar, after an 
uninterrupted run of forty-six nights—a very long run 
for Vienna—has been succeeded by Onkel Braisig, an 
adaptation for the stage of Fritz Reuter’s popular Low 
German novel, Ut mine Stromtid, by Herr Junkermann, 
an actor of the Stuttgart Hoftheater, who himself 
sustains the title-réle. Of the many delightful 
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creations which the genius of Fritz Reuter bequeathed 
to the German people, none has become more popular 
than Uncle Brisig, that genial compound of fun and 
wisdom. The Low German dialect in which Reuter 
wrote his works has stood in the way of their 
popularity in Vienna, where they were almost 
unknown till recently, when Herr Gabillon, of the 
Burgtheater, helped to popularise them by giving 
a series of readings from Reuter’s novels. Herr Jun- 
kermann’s version of Ut mine Stromtid introduces the 
novelist to a still wider circle, as it is written in High 
German, only so much of the low dialect being retained 
as is necessary to preserve the local colouring of the 
piece. As for the acting, Herr Junkermann’s Uncle 
Briisig is quite a creation; he carries out the novelist’s 
conception of the kindly, jovial old man to the life, 
finely realising the humorous traits of the character. 
-Herr Junkermann was warmly applauded, and called 
before the curtain over and over again. He was well 
supported by the regular members of the company, 
especially by Friiulein Singer, who played the part of 
Frieda in a very touching manner. 





IN BERLIN. 


—_+# 2 — 


HOUGH the weather is becoming more and more 
unpropitious for theatrical performances, novel- 
ties continue to be produced at some of the theatres. 
On the 22nd ult. there was played at the National 
Theater for the first time a new five-act drama, in 
verse, entitled Adonia, with an after-piece entitled 
Suleiman, written by G. Conrad, a pseudonym which 
conceals no less a person than Prince George of Prussia, 
who has before now produced several dramatic works of 
high aim, such as Christine von Schweden and Phddra. 
His new drama proves even more than his earlier efforts 
that his talent is rather lyrical than dramatic. Adonia 
is really a paraphrase in dramatic form of the song of 
Solomon. The wise King is represented in his relations 
with Sulamith, who is disguised as a shepherdess, 
and with the Queen of Sheba, over both of whom 
Solomon exercises an enchanting influence. A lofty 
strain of Eastern poetry pervades the work, but the 
characters are not dramatic, nor is there anything 
dramatic in the situations. The piece is altogether 
deficient in action, and a five-act drama which has 
such a defect must necessarily prove tedious in re- 
presentation, whatever its merits as a poem may be. 
The acting was very satisfactory. Herr Arndt gave a 
highly poetical reading of the part of Solomon. 
Fraulein Bornara, as the Queen of Sheba, appeared 
in all the splendour of a brilliant Eastern costume, 
and played with energy and with a subdued warmth 
which was very effective. Friulein Stengel was a 
charming Sulamith, simple and affecting. The minor 
part of Miriam was gracefully filled by Fraulein 
Wilke, and Herr Paul made the most of the im- 
possible character of Adonia, who though his name is 
the title of the play, has really little to do with its plot. 
The mise en scene was magnificent, and the costumes 
brilliant. Before taking leave of this curious drama, 
we may state that the composer, Carl Lowe, some years 
ago composed a cantata on the subject of the Song of 
Solomon, the text of which was written by Herr 
Telschow. 

On the 23rd ult., two of the theatres produced new 
pieces of a farcical kind. The novelty at Kroll’s 
Theater is a farcical comedy in three acts by Julius 
Rosen and L. Herrmann, with music by G. Michaelis, 
and is entitled Die Revolverbriider. The plot of the 
piece, into the complicated details of which it is 
unnecessary to enter, is due to Herr Rosen, who seems 





to have borrowed the idea of it from MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s well-known play T'ricoche et Cacolet, while the — 
dialogue, which is extremely witty and elegantly 
written, is from the facile pen of Herr Herrmann. 
The couplets with which the piece is inter- 
spersed are uncommonly well-written, and the 
music of Herr Michaelis is attractive and not 
deficient in originality ; they were very effectively sung 
by Herr Edward Weiss and Frau Marie Stolle, who 
played the leading parts with much comic power, and 
proved themselves to be valuable additions to the 
company of Kroll’s Theater. The other novelty above 
referred to was produced at the Wallner Theater. 
Herr Joseph, as it is called, is a three-act farce adapted 
from the French, with music also by Herr Michaelis. 
Though cleverly constructed, it is a rather trivial, in- 
significant piece, and the dialogue is occasionally of 
doubtful propriety. The piece was saved by the 
spirited acting of Herren Engels, Meissner, and Formes, 
who were well supported by Frau Carlsen and Friulein 
Schendler, the prettiest of soubrettes. The newly 
engaged Friulein Link played the title-rdle, the 
young midshipman Joseph, in a much less satisfactory 
manner. She is thoroughly familiar with the business 
of the stage, but is deficient in humour and grace- 
fulness, and is therefore hardly fit for a leading position 
at a theatre which is the Palais Royal of Berlin. 

The Royal Schauspielhaus has been closed for some 
time, and the dramatic performances have taken place 
in the opera house alternately with the performances 
of opera and ballet. Saturday, the 23rd ult., was the 
last night of the season, on which occasion Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell was played. It is not announced how 
long the vacation will last, but probably the new 
season will not begin till September. During the 
coming winter it is expected that the much-talked-of 
production of the entire series of Shakspere’s historical 
plays will take place. In this bold enterprise Berlin 
follows the example set by the Vienna Burgtheater 
last year. 

Signor Salvini, who, on leaving Berlin, went to 
fulfil an engagement at Triest, recently received from the 
German Emperor a present of a splendid diamond ring 
as a souvenir of his stay in Berlin, accompanied by 
letter from Privy Councillor Bork, stating that the 
Emperor had frequently attended Signor Salvini’s per- 
formances, and had always followed with great interest 
his versatile impersonations, which bore marks of deep 
study and of the most correct understanding; that the 
actor had also succeeded in gaining the unqualified 
approval of the Crown Prince and Princess of the 
German Empire ; and that the Emperor, as well as the 
Crown Prince and Princess, desired to express their 
fullest recognition of his talents, and had selected the 
accompanying ring as a mark of their satisfaction and 
a souvenir of his stay in Berlin. 








IN AMERICA. 


ao a 


B the mails which arrived on Sunday and 
yesterday we have received New York papers to 
the 20th ult. Theatricals at that date were at a very 
low ebb, principally on account of the excessively hot 
weather. Under such conditions unusually good 
entertainments are required to attract playgoers to the 
theatres; and it could not be affirmed with any thing 
like truth that Waves, the new piece brought out 
at Wallack’s Theatre, is calculated to fulfil this 
desideratum. Miss Lettie Allen, who now makes 
her début here, is a young actress of excellent 
presence, and more than _ ordinary _ talents, 
but the play is so uninteresting that all her 
efforts to wring a favourable verdict from the some- 
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what scanty audience which assembled on the first 
night were unavailing. In all probability the theatre 
will be shut until Miss Lydia Thompson’s troupe 
arrives. On the other hand, Evangeline, thanks 
to the charm of Miss Eliza Weathersby’s singing 
and acting as Gabriel, seems likely to remain on the 
bills of the Fifth Avenue Theatre for some 
time to come. But Evangeline, unlike Our Boys, 
will not attract one playgoer half-a-dozen times 
to a theatre in insufferably hot weather, and 
it is to be feared that in the Lotus Club and 
other theatrical haunts in New York there would have 
been a sad want of something to talk about if a 
few nights ago Mr. Meade, the husband of the late 
Lucille Western, had not en plein thédtre pulled the 
nose and punched the head of the dramatic critic of the 
Sun, Mr. A. C. Wheeler, better known as Crinkle. 
The provocation, it is understood, was an insulting 
allusion to Meade in an article which Mr. Wheeler wrote 
for his paper on Miss Western. He has not yet 
taken proceedings against his assailant, and it 
is not easy to predict what the end will be. Neither 
Mr. Meade’s character nor the state of public opinion 
on the quarrel renders it likely that he will offer any 
apology for having been so regardless of the divinity 
which surrounds a dramatic critic. The majority of 
American actors are enjoying a vacation in the country, 
including Mr. Daley and Miss Devonport, who are at 
Rockaway. 

Early in June there were many features of interest 
in San Francisco. In the first scene the Soldene com- 
pany appeared at the California Theatre. ‘They came 
to us,” says the Chronicle, “heralded by the best organi- 
sation of the kind in the country, if not in the world, 
and to prove the assertion it was asserted that their 
success in all Eastern cities noted for taste and musical 
culture had been unbounded. They have hardly made 
good their promise. Musically they are extremely weak. 
The strong points of the troupe—and they are made to 
cover a great deal of mediocrity—are perfection of 
ensemble. The choruses are sung by weak people, care- 
fully drilled, and there is a unity of movement and a 
neatness of costume that are satisfactory. The weak 
Madamel Archiduc served tointroduce the troupe, giving 
way on Thursday evening to the more popular La Lille 
de Madame Angot, which filled the house, for a night or 
two deserted by a disappointed publie. Greater licence 
has ruled since the opening nights, and Mdlle. Sara, 
the agile danseuse, known as the “ Kicker,” will, when 
the public is duly prepared, be put forward to renew 
the failing interest. Then Mr. John McCullough played 
a limited round of legitimate pieces at Baldwin’s, to 
audiences by no means small, considering the prevailing 
theatrical stagnation. He has just returned from an 
experience in Eastern cities that was almost a triumph. 
His acting has seduced the critics and captured the 
public. There is no especial ground for complaint if 
New York places him on a higher pedestal than San 
Francisco. The Pacific coast listens to the peans sung 
in its tragedian’s praise by Eastern dramatic writers, 
and upon each successive return from his triumphal 
march along the Atlantic, seeks earnestly for justifi- 
cation of the commendation in greater magnetic power 
and more artistic finish. Looking over the week’s 
record, we do not recognise that improvement. His 
Virginius, his Richelieu, his Jack Cade, his Spartacus, 
and his Lear are as we remember to have seen them; 
no weaker, perhaps, but certainly no stronger than they 
were, and heightened by no subtler touches, rounded by 
no new graces, illumined by no profounder intelligence. 
He seems not quite certain of his command of an 
auditory, and often endeavours to establish it, or to 
recover it, by additional force of action, or a waste 
of vocal strength that exhausts itself in meaningless 
sound. Take, for instance, Richelieu: Mr. McCullough 
strikes out a few bold, vivid, effective outlines, and 





leaves the rest to the imagination, whereas the portrayal 
should be filled out and finished with the exquisite 
colouring, the accurately varied drawing, and all the 
literalness that we see in a French painting of the 
modern school. Such was the Richelieu of Edwin 
Booth, an impersonation that had all possible elements 
with which history has endowed the powerful Cardinal, 
or the dramatist has fancied for him; the capacity for 
great deeds, worthy ambition, love of country, human 
affection, facility of dissimulation, subtlety of insight, 
knowledge of statecraft, French lightness of humour, 
and lightning-like activity of intellect—the one quality 
shading off into the other with nice and easy gradation, 
and the whole having that vigorous continuity that: 
comes from true conception and sure grasp of character. 
Richelieu is, perhaps, all things considered, the most 
unsatisfactory of Mr. McCullough’s characters. All 
the others show the defects noted in degree; some of 
them the lack of completeness or full and clear embodi- 
ment; nearly all of them the tendency to supply that 
intangible operation of the intellect and feelings upon 
an auditory, which we call magnetism for want of a 
better name, by mere effort of voice, face, and figure. 
In Jack Cade the efforts of the actor break about the 
stern patriotism and homely passion of the part like 
waves that lose all their billowy symmetry in formless 
white masses of foam upon a rock. The Lear, com- 
mended as a grandly pathetic embodiment of impotent 
old age maddened by ingratitude, becomes, on near in- 
spection, something that has little to win admiration or 
sympathy, except a massiveness which of itself is liable 
to criticism, being in a degree inconsistent with the cha- 
racter. The Roman characters of the week pleased more. 
The Virginius was, as usual, strong and pathetic, and the 
Gladiator manly and vigorous, though a little of the 
physical effort could have been abated in both without 
injury. The Richard III., given last evening, and of 
which more will be said hereafter, had high soldierly 
attributes, though an imperfect simulation of cunning. 
To conclude, it may be said that Mr. McCullough’s 
various efforts at character portrayal show only too 
distinctly, and in too many lights, his true, hearty, and 
wholesome self to always clearly convey the intended 
dramatic ideals. The third attraction at San Francisco 
was the appearance of Mr. Coghlan, who, as Alfred 
Evelyn, is supposed by some to surpass Wallack. 








EN PASSANT. 


+4 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince Leopold 
went to the Lyceum Theatre last Thursday, to see Mr. 
Irving in the Lyons Mail. The royal party were observed 
to be more than usually liberal in their demonstrations of 
gratification, and at the end of the performance sent the 
actor an assurance that it was “one of the best pieces of 
acting they had ever witnessed.” Notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, the Lyons Mail continues to attract 
good audiences. The only morning performance of the 
piece will take place next Saturday. 


THE Queen has sent £50 to Mr. Compton—privately, it 
should be said as she has long since found it necessary not 
to allow her name to appear in subscription lists. We 
regret to state that the veteran comedian is in a critical 
state, and that but few hopes of his recovery are enter- 
tained, 


Tue audiences at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre are 
getting thinner. Not only has Zhe Vicarage been with- 
drawn, but Mrs. Kendal, owing to severe illness, has been 
unable for some days to play Lady Gay Spanker in London 
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Assurance. Her place is taken by Miss Carlotta Addison, 
who, it need hardly be said, acquits herself with consider- 
able credit. 


Mr. HELtErR, who began a series of entertainments at 
San Francisco on the 18th of June, was an enthusiastic 
lover of magic long before he adopted it as a profession. 
Lord Odo Russell, who, some years since, was the English 
Minister at Washington, was equally interested in the art. 
Lord Russell and Mr. Heller, who were warm personal 
friends, set apart a room for the pursuit and practice of it. 
They had apparatus there, and practiced diligently to excel 
each other. Each by turn was auditor and critic. Probably 
we owe much of the extreme delicacy and finish of Mr. 
Heller’s wonders to the practice in that little room in 
Washington. The nearness of the auditor, as well as his 
proficiency in prestidigitation, must have stimulated him to 
the greatest possible dexterity. Lord Russell wrote to Mr. 
Heller a short time since, saying: “I have retained all my 
old fondness for wonders, but have learned nothing new.” 
If Lord R. had not been born a diplomatist, we might have 
had two Richards in the field. 


M. CasTeELuano has a strong objection to the custom 
of celebrating the centiéme of a new piece by a supper 
behind the scenes. When the Sept Chateaux du Diable had 
been exhibited for the hundredth time, he wrote to the 
Committee :—‘“‘ There will be no supper this evening at 
the Chatelet, but in my own name and in that of the 
artistes, I beg your acceptance of the sum of one thousand 
francs for our caisse de secowrs. I have but one desire— 
namely, that the precedent I have set will find imitators 
in the future.” 


THERE was an unrehearsed scene during one of Mr. 
M‘Cullogh’s representations of Richard III. at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre early last month. When the scene opened 
on Richard lying on a couch in his tent, a drum was 
rattling somewhere in the wings, and Mr. M‘Cullogh broke 
out in a voice audible all over the theatre, “Tell them to 
stop that drum.” In the vision scene, while Miss Wilton, 
as Lady Anne, was speaking, he inserted an “ aside ” that 
made the ghosts of Richard’s victims smile grimly, and 
when Henry’s ghost was supposed to say, “Let me sit 
heavy on thy soul to-morrow,” Mr. Edwards, who was 
personating that airy phantom, was forced to lose his 
countenance and voice, and the scene closed in confusion. 


Tue following impromptu was passed to Mr. Irving at 
the inaugural dinner of the Green Room Club :— 


Next month I take my “ben.” quoth Hal ; 
My chances duly reckoned, 

I think I'll fret and strut an hour 

As merry Charles the Second. 

F. felt to repartee disposed, 

And thus to Henry said, 

You'd better much play Charles the First, 


For that requires no head. 
Mr. Irving took his revenge by passing the lines to friends 
sitting near him. But what will Mr. Wills say ? 


Tue precedent established by Dr. Fraser, last February, 
has been followed in Montreal by a Rev. Mr. Roy, who, on 
the 10th inst., delivered an address at the Academy of 
Music. He counselled his hearers to look as much as pos- 
sible upon the bright side of everything. Modern criticism 
was too nearly allied to fault-finding. He spoke a good 
word of theatres‘in general, believing that away down 
in their depths there was a vast deal more of good than of 
evil. They should try to see the good in everything. He 
spoke of a kind of moral deliriwm tremens, in which some 
people saw visionary images of evil and sin. A terrible 





responsibility rested on those who predisposed people to un- 
necessarily look on “the dark side of things. In illustra- 
tion of this he mentioned the dark scowl on the faces of 
Roman Catholics, who had been taught to look on Protes- 
tants as heretics. Dr. Close and the Rev. Mr. Thompson 
might not ponder upon these words without advantage. 


Miss Nettson has arrived in London from New York, 
and is now at the St. James’s Hotel, Piccadilly. Prior to 
her departure, according to the Dramatic News, she ordered 
at Tiffany’s a number of 14-carat gold lockets. for certain 
of the New York critics before her departure. Each 
locket contained her picture, painted by Mora. This would 
seem to say that Miss Neilson does not value New York 
criticism so highly as that in St. Louis, where diamond 
rings were distributed. The critic, known ‘as “the young 
man in the red necktie,” was to have the largest. Miss 
Neilson received 50,000 dols. during the season, and her 
manager, Strakosch, 10,000 dols. 


M. Massenet is working on an opera in five acts, the 
libretto by M. Gallet. The subject is taken from the his- 
tory of Robert le Pieux, who was excommunicated for 
having married his cousin. 


Tue “Flaneur” of the Court Circular might with pro- 
priety rename himself the “Voleur.” He appropriates 
without acknowledgment and foists upon his readers as 
a piece of original chit-chat the anecdote relating to the 
Emperor of Brazil which appeared in our last issue. Then 
the Jilustrated Dramatic News copies two of our paragraphs 


without giving the name of the paper from which they are 
taken. 


As was recently announced in The Theatre, Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt is about to appear as Medée in Legouvé’s 
play, so directly associated with the name of Madame 
Ristori. The rehearsals at the theatre, however, have 
been stopped on account of the weather, and September 
will come before the gifted young actress will have the 
chance of adding this part to her repertory. 
is regarded as beyond doubt. 


Her success 


Miss Jerrreys Lewis finds much difficulty in getting 
settled for next year. The Dramatic News says that she 
has declined the salary offered her by Mr. McCullough to 
be the leading lady of the California Theatre, San Francisco, 
next season, and has accepted an engagement as leading 
lady of the New Broadway Theatre, under the mangement 
of James C. Duff, instead. The offering of the salary by 
Mr. McCollough is regarded as the most doubtful point 
about this. 


THE Opéra Comique has engaged M. Adrién Strozzi, 
who has met with considerable success as a baritone in 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Milan, and other cities. 
Notwithstanding his Italianised name, Strozzi is a French- 
man and a lawreat of the Conservatoire. It was M. Gounod 
himself who introduced him to the theatre. The character 
selected for his début is that of De Thou in Cing Mars, to 
which M. Gounod has lately added two morceaux in the 
shape of a recitative and an air. 


On the night previous to the performance at the Gaiety 
for his benefit, Mr. Hermann Vezin was in an anxious 
state of mind. Mrs. Kendal, he heard, was so ill that 
she could not play Rosalind. In the result, he went at one 
o’clock in the morning to Miss Carlisle, who had gone to 
bed at eleven. His knock awoke all the family. The 


dilemma explained, Miss Carlisle said that although she 
had never played the part she had studied it, and would 
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do her best. This is an incident of which it is right 
that some record should be preserved. 


Tae following scene frequently occurs at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office :— 

Young Author: And when shall I have my manuscript 
back ? 

Examiner of Plays : Never. 
’em here. 

Y. A.: Oh! (stroking his chin, and mentally making 
arrangements for getting another copy for a friendly 
manager—price one guinea.) Then perhaps you'll kindly 
tell me what it is I get for my two guineas ? 

Ex. of Ps. : Aw ! (stroking his chin) in a day or so—aw ! 
a receipt—aw ! 


We bind ’em all and keep 


Y, A. : Good morning. 
Ex. of Ps. : Good morning. 


M. Epovarp Capot is about to publish the story from 
which he drew his comedy, Les Inutiles. Some time ago, 
being poor, he applied to the Brothers Garner for work: 
In reply, they asked him to write an exhaustive book on 
cookery for 2,000 francs. He declined the offer, and, not 
a little despondent through his failure to obtain congenial 
employment, turned into a third or fourth-rate restaurant. 
Here, calmly eating a poor dinner, was a man whom M. 
Cadol had often seen in the best quarters of Paris, 
who dressed to perfection, and had the manners of a 
gentleman by birth and education. How came there to be 
such a contrast between his appearance and circumstances } 
M. Cadol put this question to himself without getting a 
satisfactory reply, but one of the speculations he indulged 
in was so striking that he resolved to embody it in the 
shape of a novel, and this was the origin of the story in 
question. It remains to be added that he closed with the 
publisher’s offer in order to gain the leisure for carrying 
out this idea. 


WHEN Macready was playing Macbeth in the Provinces, 
the actor cast for the part of the Messenger in the last act 
was absent. So the stage manager sent a supernumerary 
on to speak the lines set down for the Messenger, viz. :— 
** As I did stand my watch upon the hill, I looked towards 
Birnam, and anon methought the wood began to move.” 

Macbeth : Liar and slave ! 

Super. : ’Pon my soul, Mr. Macready, they told me to 
say it. 

THE idea of founding the Green Room Club was 
not originated by Mr. Popham Pike, barrister-at-law, as 
has been stated. Mr. Pike is the first to disclaim the 
honour, which he wishes to share with his co-conspirators— 
Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, Mr. A. J. Flaxman, Mr. Ernest 
Cuthbert, and Mr. Chas. Harcourt. 


Tue Manchester correspondent of a contemporary 
speaks of Mr. Terry’s acting in the Rival Othellos as 
‘a wonderful impersonation of Mr. Henry Irving.” We 
were aware that Mr. Irving had figured in a good many 
plays, but not that he had been included in any set of 
dramatis persone. Perhaps the Manchester writer has a 
prophetic imagination. 


AN unusual scene occurred in Michigan last month. 
Miss Maggie Grey, who had been dismissed from the 
Comique a few weeks before, was staying at Goflinet 
House, Detroit, when Mr. Thompson, the manager of the 
theatre alluded to, came in. Learning he was there, she 
took up a revolver, ran down stairs, and fired at him 
twice. One of the shots grazed his forehead and perfor- 
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ated his hat. Though somewhat taken aback by such un- 
expected conduct, he retained sufficient presence of mind 
to snatch the revolver from her before she could fire again, 
and the guardians of the peace were called in. The 
authorities have held {the lady to 1,000 dollars bail, and 
in default of sureties she has been sent to prison. He trial 
will take place on the 12th. 


THE San Francisco Alta says that this is how Samuel L. 
Clemens obtained the name which he has made famous, the 
explanation being given in a letter to Mr. John A. McPher- 
son, of that city: ‘‘ Dear Sir, ‘ Mark Twain,’ was the nom 
de plume of one Capt. Isaiah Sellers, who used to write 
river news over it for the New Orleans Picayune. He 
died in 1863, and as he could no longer need that signa- 
ture, I laid violent hands upon it without asking permission 
of the proprietor’s remains. That is the history of the 
nom de plume I bear. Yours truly, Samuel L. Clemens, 
May 29. 


Mo.te. Axice Brunet, one of the youngest members of 
the Odéon Company, endeavoured last week to commit 
suicide by throwing herself over the Pont d’Asniéres. She 
was got out, but did not recover her senses for two hours. 
She is now at Dieppe with the company managed by 
M. Deltombe. The cause of this attempt upon her life is 
not known. 


THose Clubs! This is what occurred at one of them 
between three and four o’clock one morning last week :— 
Member: “Seltzer and brandy.” — Call-Boy: “Yes, 
sir.”—M. : Isn’t that soda ?—C. B.: Yes, sir.—M. : I asked 
for seltzer.—C. B., Yes, sir—M.: Well, why don’t you 
give it to me?—C. B. (pouring out soda): If you shut 
your eyes, sir, you won’t know the difference. 


RECENTLY, at a meeting of the Géthe Club in New York, 
a letter written between fifty and sixty years ago at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main was read. It relates to the daily 
life, the walks, the favourite haunts, and the habits of the 
author of Faust, and gives translations of ‘ Unter allen 
Gipfeln ist Ruh” and others of his lyrics. 


Miss ANNIE LAFONTAINE was married to Mr. Graves, 
senior, the printseller of Pall Mall and a large shareholder 
in the Haymarket Theatre, at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
on the 23rd ult. Miss Amy Sedgwick was among the 
spectators. In the evening the bride played in Charles XJJ. 
as before, and as if nothing unusual had happened. 


Mr. ALrreD THompson is to succeed Mr. Sidney as 
director of the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 


THE opera Gilles de Bretagne, by M. Kowalski, is to be 
produced at the Thé&tre Lyrique in the third or fourth 
week in October. M. Valdejo, M. Caisso, and M. Gresse 
have received important parts, and M. Garnier and Madlle. 
Revel will make their débuts in Paris in the same piece. 
Report speaks highly of M. Garnier’s qualities as a tenor. 
The soprano and the baritone have not yet been selected. 


Tue money needed for the proposed monument to Owen 
Marlowe, the actor, at Boston, has all been subscribed. 
The monument will be a Quincy granite shaft, eleven feet 
high, embellished with a beautiful wreath, and beneath the 
actor’s name and date of his death will be the inscription 
from Richard IL, “A well-graced actor leaves the stage.” 


Ir may be remembered that Voltaire died at Paris, in 
the house of the Marquise de Villette, on the Quai which 
now bears his name. In conformity with a clause in the 
will of the Marquise, the windows of the chamber have 
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never been opened since. They are to remain closed until 
the hundredth anniversary of his death, which falls in little 
less than a year from this. The injunctions of the will 
have been faithfully observed, even during the Revolution. 


Tue determination to carry on the Royal Dramatic 
College had scarcely been come to when the members of 
the Council began to quarrel among themselves. Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Chatterton, Mr. Anson, Mr. Churchill, and 
Mr. Lye recently met, and resolved to take £500 from the 
Cooke bequest, and give it to the institution at Maybury. 
Colonel Cochrane, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Swanborough, Mr. 
Ledger, Mr. Burgess, and Mr. Waddell thereupon resigned 
their seats as members of the Council. 


A Paris showman, whose daughter was recently married, 
presented to his son-in-law, as her fortune, an elephant that 
danced a fandango, a camel that went down on its knees 
with its head to the east at sunset, a dog that reckoned up 
accounts, and two canaries that played cards. 


Wuen Madame Essipoff returned from America to 
Europe she had 20,000 dols. in gold with her. It was the 
sum agreed on. Not one of her concerts paid her manager. 
Is the piano played out in America as a concert attraction ? 


THE next piece to be produced by Miss Harfleur’s 
Company will be a drama entitled “ Blind,” adapted from 
the French, by Mr. Arthur J. Flaxman. 


M. Humpert, the directeur of the Fantaisies Parisiennes 
at Brussels, has “broken” with the anonymous society 
which profited by his ability and experience. Hence- 
forward he will be the master of his house, paying 25,000fr. 
rent a year. 


Tue Fra states that a ballet is being prepared at the 
Alhambra after designs taken from rare specimens of 
Nankin china. It will give the Lord Chamberlain little 
or no trouble. The “six marks” are to be exhibited in 
conspicuous relief, 


Mr. anpD Mrs. RicNoip, while stopping at the New 
York Hotel two weeks ago, were robbed by a chamber- 
maid of 1,200 dols. in money, and a large ‘quantity of 
jewellery. The thief had not been captured when the last 
mail left. 


THe New York Arcadian, a weekly journal of the 
stage, has suspended publication, professedly on account of 
the illness of Mr. Eugel, the proprietor. 


Tne comedie-vaudeville to be produced at the Palais 
Royal this evening is called La Chaste Suzanne. The 
result of the début of Mdlle. Jane Hading is awaited with 
some impatience. 


Ir is rumoured in Paris that MM. Ritt and Larochelle, 
the directewrs of the Porte Saint Martin, intend, if pos- 
sible, to take the Ambigu during the Exhibition, in order 
that Les Deux Orphelines -may be played at it, while Le 
Voyage Autour du Monde forms the piéce de résistence at 
their own theatre. 


Mr. Tom Taytor asks £3,000 for an original romantic 
play to be written for Miss Bessie Darling. This would be 
on an average of 5,000 dols. an act. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil makes a point of seeing every 


English institution of note, and on Wednesday last, acting 


upon this principle, went to see Owr Boys. 


Tue Sept Chateaux du Diable, as stated elsewhere, is to 
be revived at the Chitelet. M. Paul Jorge and Mesdames 
Douvé and Villars will resume possession of the rédles of 





Raymond, Azelie, and Sathaniel. M. Tissier will have 


the honour of impersonating Satan. 


MapDAME Gi1RarD, the excellent “ Dugazon ” of the Opéra 
Comique, has decided to leave the theatre, in order that she 
may give her undivided attention to the study of singing. 


Mouie, AIMEE has sold the major portion of her 
diamonds. They were evidently a source of too much 
anxiety. They brought 60,000 dols. 


M. VizEnTINI has read a ballet by M. Charles Narrey, 
with music by M. Costé. It bears at present the title of 
La Comtesse Pouahka. 


MapamMe Marie Sasse, instead of returning to the 
Opéra in Paris, will, after a provincial tour with the 
Africaine, leave for America. 

Mr. Ernest CuTHBert contributes a dramatic novellette, 


called Zwo L£vils, to this month’s number of “ Tinsley’s 
Magazine.” 


Mo1i.e. Tanresa is now at her villa at Asniéres, very 
jubilant both over her success in London and at having 


“ echappé un mal de mer, monsieur !” 


Mp.LLe. ENGALLI is engaged for St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 


MapamE Carva.yo took her congé on Saturday. Her 
last performance was given on Friday, when she appeared 
in Faust. 

Miss Apa Dyas is engaged as the leading lady at tlie 
Fifth Avenue Theatre next season. 





«THE CRY IS STILL THEY COME.” 


—__ 104 


E have lately had another remarkable instance of 
the truth of Macaulay’s observation, that there 
is nothing more ridiculous than the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality ; but, indeed, if 
there be any truth in the saying of Mr. Carlyle, that 
these islands contain a population of so many millions, 
mostly fools, the wonder is that the pitiable display of 
mock principle referred ‘to by the essayist does not 
occur oftener. As it is, however, the Monster of Un- 
wisdom seems to exact its yearly offering of victims 
with the same relentless rigour which, as fable relates, 
anciently demanded of the Athenians that seven of 
their fairest youths and maidens should annually be sent 
to appease the Minotaur in the Labyrinth of Crete. 
Indeed, it seems to be a law of nature that ecclesi- 
astical frondewrs shall ever and anon start up and sting 
the stage; and their periodicity, or interval of appear- 
ance, may be calculated with about the same mathe- 
matical precision as the approach of the monsoon, the 
precession of the equinoxes, the return of a comet, or 
the recurrence of a pestilence. Thus, scarcely had the 
Rev. Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, time to recover from 
the general roar of execration which greeted his 
appearance as a theatrical abolitionist, than the 
mirth and indignation of men were moved by 
a pamphlet from the pen of one Mr. Chevalier, contain- 
ing a scheme for the reformation of the stage, compared 
with which the Utopia of Sir John Moore, and the 
Republic of Cato, might be called sober-minded plans. 
Ignorant of, however, or undeterred by the sad fate of 
the two iconoclasts, the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of 
Rusholme-road Congregational Church, Manchester, 
has undertaken again to tread the same dangerous 
path ; though, to do him justice, he seems bold enough, 
and as little inclined to listen to the dissuasive advice 
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of his friends as the rash adventurer, so well known to 
schoolboys through the pages of Mr. Longfellow, who 
would persist in climbing the mountain with a flag at 
night, and whose body, therefore, had to be inspected 
by a jury at a coroner’s inquest in the morning. And 
here we would note, in passing, that it seems 
to be an ineident of our law of recurring 
attacks, that, as regards ministers of religion, 
the honour of heading a forlorn hope is shared alter- 
nately by Dissenters and Churchmen-——a proof at least 
that the spirit of emulation, if not of imitation, is not 
yet dead, and that if these two bodies have broad 
differences, they have also some principles in com- 
mon. The truth is, that though they do not present 
the same vulnerable points to the foe, their system of 
offensive warfare is precisely alike; and though the 
reasons of both are equally worthless, and their weapons 
equally harmless, the one is more consistent in their 
use than the other, and therefore more excusable. 
The stage, we might demonstrate, has little to fear 
from either ; but it can sooner tolerate aggression from 
a Nonconformist preacher than from a priest in a 
surplice, for the simple reason that there is 
more downright honesty in the attack. At some 
future time, indeed, we mean to investigate in 
a perfectly reverent spirit the subject of the dra- 
matic element in churches, merely observing meanwhile 
that it is more consistent in the Dissenter—who hates 
all decoration and display—to inveigh against the 
stage, than in the Churchman, who confessedly employs 
music, ritual, and dresses—all theatrical auxiliaries— 
for the purpose of promoting the religious feeling. It 
was well said at the time when the Bishop of Man- 
chester preached to the acting profession from the 
boards of a theatre there, and we repeat the observa- 
tion, that though the spectacle was new of a bishop 
converting a theatre into a church, it was nothing un- 
common to see a bishop converting his church into a 
theatre. 

Dr. Thomson’s lecture, by-the-bye, seems to have 
been primarily “ inclinated,” as the French say, by the 
sentiments there expressed by his neighbour, the large- 
minded, broad-sympathied Bishop, and, shortly put, his 
reasoning is as follows :— 

He did not care to enlarge on those facts—i.e., that a bishop 
aud certain elergymen were not bound to the wheels of the 
chariot of cant—to remark, as one was tempted to do, on their 
moral eccentricity, but he could not help wondering what could 
be the motive which induced men holding a sacred office, whose 
main business it should be to preach Christ crucified, to teach 
men to live soberly, righteously, and Godly in this present world— 
to turn their powers of persuasion to such a use as the recom- 
mendation of the Drama! Had the Drama so few supporters 
among wordly men that clergymen must come to the rescue ? 
Supposing those clergymen thought it defensible, was i their 
business to advertise the claims of the Stage? “ Dr. Thomson,” 
we are told, “summed up his argument by asserting that he had 
shown convincingly that a genuine spiritual, living Christianity, 
was utterly incompatible with a love of theatrical amusements.” 

We have compared the lecture of Dr. Thomson to 
the return of a comet, nor do we deem it necessary to 
do more than is done by the astronomer on such 
occasions—merely register its appearance without 
inflicting details of the density of its tail, the aber- 
ration of its orbit, and the danger of its setting fire to 
the earth. The occasion might be thought fit for a 
vindication of the stage, but we are sure our readers would 
not thank us for such an effort. The opinions of such as 
Dr. Thomson only require to be known to be laughed 
at; and, therefore, we do not feel called upon to act as 
obstetric physician to the reason of our readers. In 
one or two previous articles, wherein we took occasion 
to demolish the arguments of Dr. Close and Mr. 
Chevalier, will be found our opinions as to the function 
and dignity of the English stage, and to these articles 
we beg to refer such of our readers as are apprehensive 
of the closing of theatres. The arguments we then 
used, we think, are unanswerable, at any rate they have 





not been answered; but though we have the authority 
of Jonathan, the son of Saul, for refitting arrows to the 
string that once were shot, we dread, on the other hand, 
afflicting our readers with that “habit of damnable 
iteration,” which Falstaff so bitterly laid to the charge 
of Prince Hal. 

Not that we look upon this singular epidemic either 
as an unmitigated curse ; for just as a racecourse would 
be dull between the runs without the bewildered and 
invariable dog, which is pelted and halloed round the 
ring to the infinite amusement of the spectators, so the 
stage would seem to lose half its charm were it not for 
the regular appearance of its assailants, who, in point- 
ing out its defects, only remind us of its value and the 
high purposes to which it might be put. We are by 
no means one of those who think the stage does not 
stand in need of reform. Nay, we are sensible of its 
many shortcomings; but we are vain enough to think 
we have hitherto been able to distinguish between 
abolition and reform. The Constitutional Liberal is 
of greater service to a State than the Root-and Branch 
man. The British Constitution receives its very strength 
and harmony from the wholesome rivalry of the two 
great parties who alternately hold the reins of power, 
and we cannot but expect—indeed, we hope—that 
the stage will always have its censors, for thus its vices 
will be exposed and its tone corrected ; but when any 
man comes forward with a proposition to obliterate the 
theatre from the list of humanising influences, we 
candidly confess our toleration receives a severe strain : 
we view him as we would a visionary who advocates 
the assassination of the sovereign and the substitution of 
an election for an hereditary president of the State. 
Indeed, we might go further still, It is well known 
that any man, on the certificate of two duly qualified 
medical practitioners, can be forcibly removed from the 
society of his friends and placed in a private establish- 
ment for the care of such as are suffering from aberration 
of intellect ; and we are not sure that if possessed of a 
diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
applied to for a share of the necessary dualistic 
authority, we should not admit the propriety of placing 
him under temporary restraint. 

We shudder when we read of mothers placing their 
babes in the arms of the fire-god Moloch, though we 
scarcely feel the same shock of horror when we hear of 
such Parsees as the Rev. Dr. Thomson casting them- 
selves into the burning embrace of public indignation. 
Yet we ought to feel for him. For what is the differ- 
ence between the blinded votary of Siva and of 
Vishnoo, who throws himself before the wheels of 
Juggernaut’s car, and this overseer of a Christian 
congregation, who prostrates himself before the axletree 
of popular ridicule. In the one case the soul is crushed 
out of the body, and in the other all value is nearly 
taken away from the soul. 

Such enemies of national culture as Dr. Close and 
Dr. Thompson have already received merited castigation 
from the press, which is the guardian of our liberties, 
and the great censor morum; though they do not yet 
seem to have met with the attention they deserve from 
the stage itself, which is the mirror of the great, and 
the looking-glass of the little. We are somewhat 
surprised at this, for though it says much for the long- 
suffering of those who are ‘especially assailed, it is not 
altogether creditable to their talent for discovering the 
dramatic capabilities of a subject; and if Aristophanes 
could make the Athenians roar at the eccentricities 
of so respectable a citizen as Socrates, surely some of our 
writers would create a laughing-stock out of such 
material as Dr. Close and Dr. Thomson, as would 
make future stage reformers think twice before they 
speak once. The remedy referred to would not only be 
a new source of enjoyment to the public, but would be 
the natural and legitimate revenge of the profession, 
and we suggest the subject to one of our play writers, 
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bidding them remember the words of Mr. Merriman in 
the prologue to Faust, which, by-the-bye, contains the 
best and briefest canons of dramatic authorship we 
remember to have anywhere seen :— 


“ Call Fancy up, with her attendant troop, 
Reason, and Judgment, Passion, Melancho!y, 
Wit, Feeling, and among the choral group, 
Do not forget the little darling, Folly!” 








OUR STAGE PORTRAITS. 


—+Se— 


; is 1874, The Times, in the course of an article on 

the then immorality of the stage, incidentally de- 
nounced a practice favoured by too many London photo- 
graphers of good position—-viz., of crowding their win- 
dows with licentious portraits of “ actresses.” The article 
necessarily produced considerable effect, but as time 
went on the photographs became more common than 
ever, and some good may be done by directing attention 
to a nuisance which, if not checked, must have a 
palpably injurious effect upon the stage at a critical 
juncture of its history. First of all, who are the 
persons represented in these portraits? Not actresses 
in the proper sense of the word, for no woman of talent, 
to say nothing of self-respect, would subject herself to 
such a degrading exhibition. No; the offenders are 
for the most part women who have thus been described 
by a comic poet :— 


Miss Maggie Montmorenci de Vere 
Ts an Opera-Boutffish lady, 

With a sweet complexion just as clear 
As her reputation’s shady. 


And old gentlemen, and silly youths, and the minor 
eritics—the last a favoured class—attended in their 
stalls to applaud the De Veres, and to encourage or 
even remunerate their depravity. Nay, certain peers 
of the realm encouraged such creatures—occasionally 
took theatres for them, placed broughams at their 
disposal, and established them in gilded infamy 
either at Brompton or in the “shady groves of 
the Evangelist.” Usually these ladies erred greatly 
in the rudiments of art, in the rudiments of 
singing, and in the rudiments of pronunciation. 
This was not surprising, for they had come from the 
mangle, the milliner’s shop, or the third row of the 
ballet ; but in other respects they were charming, and 
that was enough. They gloried in their shame, they 
drove in the parks, and, for anything we know, might 
in a more liberal reign have been presented at Court. 
The “ Lotties,” the “ Babies,” the “ Florries,” and the 
like still flourish, Wealthy men still protect and 
encourage them, complacent critics of a low, venal type 
express their useful admiration, and all goes pleasantly 
and well. For some time before the recent dramatic 
revival, the stage was flooded with meretricious 
exhibitions, and was a school of neither art 
nor virtue. Better things are at last likely to 
arise, but as the system we are condemning 
yields profit, it is still carried on, and 
in the true interests of the stage we shall not 
cease to complain so long as the terrible demoralisation 
continues. Competent critics—since hrites in Greek 
means a judge—might well aid us in this line of 
action. Especially do we call on English gentlemen 
to support the healthy drama; that, in -fine, is the 
likeliest way of stopping the plague. So soon as it 
becomes manifest that licentiousness and imbecility do 
not pay, every lessee in the country will change his 
tactics. For after all, a lessee—such is human nature 
—cannot afford to cultivate ruin. 

About two years ago, a person whom we call Amanda 
had a theatre obligingly taken for her, and the woman 











—whose spelling and pronunciation were atrocious— 
flourished in management, and wielded the reins with 
that domineering ignorance and presuming audacity 
which, as Cicero remarks, always characterises under- 
bred people. However, as she appeared as nearly as 
possible stark naked, the friends themselves were 
obliged to sound her praises in a low key, for the thing, 
if we may for once use slang, was really getting “ too 
hot.” Professor Blackie, who has so chivalrously vindi- 
cated the higher drama, once observed, when, for casual 
curiosity, he had been to an exhibition of this kind: 
“Why it’s all lips and legs. What could a disciple of 
Plato and St. Paul say to an affair of this kind?” In 
fact, were such displays to prevail, no man of decency 
or self-respect could, in any case, patronise the drama. 
What, after all, is the great evil of this state of 
affairs ? It is ruinous to the stage as an admirable and 
useful profession; but it is more. It is ruinous to 


- the nation; is the sure precursor of a general “ decline 


and fall.” It was so in the degenerate days of Greece, 
of fallen Rome, and amid the orgies and excesses of the 
French Regency. Nay, vice, though becoming popular 
and patronised, lost half its grossness. Strange vices, 
too—to which we can barely refer—became popular, and 
people talked and laughed freely on subjects which 
their virtuous sires would have regarded with uncom- 
promising abhorrence. If this view—which cannot be 
validly denied —he correct, it is the part of every patriot 
to frown down, or even to act very decisively in regard 
to these dramatic abuses. It is no light matter, and is 
on our part no ebullition of an illiberal Puritanism 
which few educated men would care greatly to endorse. 
It is evil and evil only, and, we must insist, a grave 
menace to the most vital interests of the country. 

Therefore, let us sincerely tender our advice to Miss 
Montmorenci de Vere and young ladies of the same 
class. Let them, if they have any remnant of shame, 
any vestige of conscience to appeal to, let them return 
to mangling, or millinery, or else put on decent dresses 
and try to acquire some knowledge of the art of the 
stage. In that case we will even essay for them a word 
of praise or a sentence of encouragement. But nothing 
can be done until photographers cease to exhibit in their 
windows such portraits as we have complained of—in 
other words, until they cease to offer a premium to 
prostitution. 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—_—~or— 


HE character of the present exhibition at Bur- 
lington House is far indeed from being in 
accordance with the taste of the age in which we live. 
With three or four exceptions, such as Mr. Long’s 
“ Egyptian Feast,” the pictures are of a domestic 
rather than dramatic interest, are pretty and 
pleasing rather than striking and grand. Indeed, 
our most eminent painters appear determined 
not to do justice to their own powers. Mr. Millais 
this year finds no higher subject for treatment 
than the parting of two unpoetic lovers at a railway 
station—a subject handled in the “ Railway Station ” 
with much greater feeling and effect. Mr. Leighton 
gives us a child seated on the ground and looking over 
a book. Mr. Faed depicts a young mother warming her 
little child’s “ cold tooties” at a fire in a cottage. Mr. 
Yeames exhibits a baby as it wakes from a slumber 
refreshing to itself and doubly so tothose within earshot. 
Instances of such waste of talent may be found in each 
gallery, and need not be multiplied. That the pictures 
we have mentioned are admirably executed is beyond 
question ; but it is difficult to understand why painters 
of great imaginative power should condescend to such 
work. Five or six years ago, when it was the fashion 
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to regard the acting of the company at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, though limited in scope and humble 
in aim, as the perfection of comedy art, the domestic 
and the idyllic might have been preferred to the 
dramatic, a Watteau to a Raphael or a Michael 
Angelo. But since then the public taste has undergone 
a marked change; the dramatic is preferred to the 
domestic, and it is felt that the workings of human 
passion and emotion must be depicted. This change, 
if we are to judge from the character of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, has been entirely overlooked by 
our representative painters, and cannot too soon be 
forced upon their attention. 

The exhibition is not rich in works of interest to the 
actor. When, some months ago, it was announced that 
Mr. O‘Neil had painted “ Shakspere Reading A JMid- 
summer Night's Dream to Queen Elizabeth on the 
State Barge” (75), we could not but anticipate that a 
most attractive and valuable picture would be the 
result, whether as regards historical portraiture, effective 
grouping, or the representation of old London at one of 
its merriest and busiest moments. That Mr. O‘Neil 
has failed to turn his opportunities to good account 
must be evident to all. The figures are ill drawn and 
relatively ill placed. That of Shakspere, who sits on a 
stool at a few feet from the queen, is neither easy nor 
graceful, and the face is all but averted from the 
beholder. The queen herself receives no better treat- 
ment; the little beauty she possessed is not made 
apparent, and it is hard to say whether ennwi or pleasure 
is the feeling, with which, fan in hand, she turns 
her head to a courtier on her right. Lastly, the 
accuracy of the drawings of the red brick buildings 
which lined the northern bank of the Thames in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is at least open to 
question. No. 8, “ Finishing Touches,” by Mr. C. E. 
Perugini, the son-in-law of Mr. Charles Dickens, will 
assuredly catch the eye of every actress who has taken 
due pains with her make-up for a part in one of 
the comedies of the last century. A lady has entered 
a “powder closet,” and, covering her shoulders and 
dress with the curtains, puts out her head as from a 
shower-bath to receive a last sprinkling of powder at 
the hands of a doctor barber in light brown satin 
costume. In a private apartment at Kew Palace a 
powder-closet may still be seen. Another memento 
of the last century is to be found in Mr. Storey’s 
“Old Pump Room at Bath” (67). The pretty city 
on the Avon, thanks to its “ waters,” famous from the 
time of the Romans, was then something like a great 
national hospital, but almost equalled London itself in the 
variety and extent of its amusements and dissipations. 
Every man of quality was morally obliged to pay a 
visit to Bath every spring and autumn, the principal 
seasons of the waters, and established London actors 
went there to play. Mr. Storey presents us with a 
picture of the gay company which assembled at the 
Bath House—ladies in their flowered dresses, gentlemen 
in their wigs, red-heeled shoes, &c. The sedan chairs, 
the tapping of snuff-boxes, and the drinking of the 
waters’ have not been forgotten by the painter. No. 
132, “La Liseuse,” a young lady in a black velvet 
dress, and reclining on a sofa, with a book in her hand, 
abruptly brings us back to our own day, for in the fair 
reader we at once recognise one of our most gifted 
actresses—Miss Ellen Terry. In 201, “ Cardinal 
Wolsey at Leicester Abbey,” Sir John Gilbert succeeds 
with a subject already adopted with a similar result by 
Mr. Cope. 

“O, father abbot ! 
An old man broken with the storms of state 


Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity ! ” 


Henry VIII, act iv., scene ii. 
Mr. Cope this year devotes his attention to the scene 
between Bianca, Lucentio, and Hortensio at the begin- 
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ning of the third act of the Taming of the Shrew. The 

jealous rage of the “ forward fiddler,” as the pedant 

“‘construes” to Bianca, is admirably illustrated. Mr. 

F’. Dicksee, who, after Mr. Long, carries off the chief 

honours of the exhibition by his “ Harmony,” gives us 

a picture of Cordelia (992), while Mr. John Faed, in 

“ Goldsmith in his Study ” (1326), exhibits the author 

of the The Good-natwred Man and She Stoops to Con- 

quer at the moment when Reynolds found him engaged 

in at once polishing a couplet and teaching a pet dog 

to stand upon its hind legs. (987), Louis XI., in the 

olive green cloak and tight hose of his time, and with 

leaden figures of the saints stuck in his pointed cap, 

regarding the portly Cardinal Balue in his cage, recalls 

to mind a character in which Mr. Charles Kean achieved 

his greatest triumph, and which, if report be true, is to 

be undertaken next season by Mr. Irving. The story of 
Amy Robsart, illustrated on the stage within a com- 

paratively recent period in the form of an adaptation 
of Scott’s novel, has supplied Mr. Yeames with the 
subject of a rather powerful picture (1,027). Aubrey, 

in his “ History of Berkshire,” states that the unfortu- 
nate lady was “conveyed from her usual chamber, 

where she lay, to another, where the bed’s head stood 

near to a postern-door..... In the night they came 

and stifled her in her bed... . . and at length flung 
her downstairs, believing the world would have thought 
it a mischance.” Mr. Yeames seizes the moment when 
Forster, as though by the merest chance, brings 
a servant to the foot of the stairs, where the body is 
lying, and feigns extreme horror at the spectacle which 
meets their eyes. With No. 1,344, a good portrait of 
Mr. Compton, our list comes to an end. In the 

sculpture gallery there is more than one feature of 
interest—a bust of the late Mr. H. L. Bateman, whose 

name is so directly associated with the change of public 
taste to which we have referred, and a bust of Mr. 
Jefferson, whose face is marked by a subdued and 

refined humour. Lord Ronald Gower’s full-length 
statue of Marie Antoinette as, amidst the curses 

and hootings of the poissardes, she issued from - 
the Conciergerie on her way to the scaffold, there 

to die with a firmness worthy of her race, is admirable 

—admirable in its expression of simple dignity and 

inflexible fortitude. She is as indifferent to the storm 

of popular fury which rages around her 

as rocks are 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 

When wolves with hunger pined howl at her brightness. 








THE PINK DOMINOS. 





R. ALBERY replies with considerable effect to 
the somewhat offensive letter of Mr. Wyndham 
respecting the Pink Dominos :— 


I read Mr. Wyndham’s letter, and say, “ Well, this is only 
half the truth; but suppose it were the whole truth, what of it? 
Does it concern any one besides ourselves?” It seems to me a 
sad thing that an actor in Mr. Wyndham’s fortunate position 
should set so bad an example to his younger fellow-workers. He 
has lived long enough to know that those outside our acquaintance 
who would be informed about our private affairs are persons of 
mean curiosity, whose good and bad opinion should be equally 
indifferent to us. There is no reason why those who are the 
subjects of tattle should tattle about themselves. It is like 
throwing pieces of chalk to street boys, as an encouragement to 
write wicked words on our doors. 

Generally, the fault of a gossip is that he tells more than the 
truth. Mr. Wyndham’s weakness lies in the other direction—he 
tells less than the truth. The most.important part of his letter is 
to be read between the lines; it is not what is set down by the 
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writer, but it is what the reader evolves. Thus :—Mr. Wyndham 
emphasises the fact that I did not translate the original French of 
The Pink Dominos, and he implies that he had it translated for 
me. The truth is, that he had it translated literally to print and 
publish, so that he might deposit it at Stationers’ Hall to secure 
the copyright. Again, Mr. Wyndham says he offered me, through 
Mr. Howard Paul, £300. Here he implies that this sum was 
offered in payment for my work. The truth is, he let me run the 
risk of getting nothing—or next to nothing—in the event of 
failure ; and when the play was an assured success, when seats 
were booked by hundreds, and the prospect of a long run promised 
me a rich return for my risk, then he, with tardy and very 
doubtful liberality, sent his agent to ask if I would take £300 to 
give up my claim. He was not generously offering that sum as 
payment for work done, but for the stake I had netted in risking 
my labour on the chance of success. He wanted to buy the bet 
after the horse had won. 

I beg to call the attention of any young author, who may be 
adapting a play for Mr. Wyndham, to the fact that he distinctly 
says in his letter, he thinks “ £300 a fair sum for an adaptation.” 
I congratulate the young author, whoever he may be; £300 cer- 
tain ts a yery fair sum indeed, and——I wish he may get it. 








DON MANUEL JOSE QUINTANA. 


HE mortal remains of Don Manuel José Quintana, according 
to the Atheneum, have been removed to the National 
Pantheon at Madrid, where a monument has been erected by 
public subscription, the King and a numerous party of poets and 
politicians assisting. Quintana was a political refugee in England 
early in the present century, and died in Madrid half a century 
since. He was a fair poet and a good prose writer, and is known 
to fame by his Letters to Lord Holland, and his Lives of 
Celebrated Spaniards, In 1795 (in his twenty-third year) he 
published Poesias Liricas, and in 1802 a second volume of 
poetry ; subsequently a tragedy, Z/ Duque de Viseo, followed by 
a second venture, entitled Pelayo, and in succession Loger de Flor, 
Blanca de Borbon, El Principe de Viana, and his magnum opus, 
' Vidas de Espanoles Celebres, in three volumes, He also printed a 
collection of select Castilian poetry, in four volumes. Both 
Quintana’s poetry and his dramas have fallen out of notice, but 
his Lives of Celebrated Spaniards still remains an authority. He 
was educated for the law, and held official appointments in 
Madrid, and was selected by the Queen mother to direct 
the studies of her daughter Isabella the Second, ex-Queen of 
Spain. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE BALLET. 
T is with mixed emotions that New York papers learn a 
school of the ballet is about to be founded in that city. 
The conservatory of music which the Americans were promised 
has faded out of sight. The small private colleges of acting 
which retired actors and actresses hold in stuffy back parlours 
have not drawn the attention of the public or taught the 
American amateur what to do with his hands. In fact, the fine 
arts are in a bad state, except the ballet, and whether that 
noble art is hereafter to be taught in what the Germans call a 
ground-learned manner will depend upon the success of the entex- 
prise which two woman German professors have established in 
Clinton-place. The professors are not merely Terpsichorean 
theorists but practical artists. 


“They know 
Themselves to dance, and twirl the lofty leg.” 


We do not know what standing—on one foot or two feet—the 
Minzeli sisters may have in ballet circles, but that there is a 
public demand for a higher culture in stage dancing there can be 
no doubt. The stage is given over to saltatory processions of 
which a few chosen members alone can so much as pirouette. 
That there should be a larger average of pirouetters in the pro- 
cession is the crying want of the age, and that want the Minzeli 
sisters undertake to supply. Even among the humble proces- 
sionists whose vaulting ambition does not go the length of over- 
leaping themselves, an earnest missionary can do great good. She 
can teach them how to walk, She can teach them—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—she can teach them how to pad. No 
habitual attendant at the theatre can fail to have 
remarked the crude and ignorant way in which the 
art of padding is practised. A young woman who is 
in the habit of representing to a public audience, night after 
night, that the calf of her leg begins at the top of her slipper 
should be taken kindly by the hand, and truer views of anatomy 
be instilled into her uninstructed legs. From these rudiments to 
the manufacture of premieres is a long way, but every step of it 
must be traversed by the conscientious ballet-teacher. In the 
matter of amateur dancing America may not have much to learn. 
In the matter of ballet-dancing she has everything. What Mr. 
Del Valle justly described as “academic postures” can only be 
attained in academic groves, and the young woman who aspires 
to the character and the success of Miss Martinez must emulate 
her methods. The German professors who now propose to teach 
the orphan girl to dance will doubtless fit her for this striking 
career, and the orphan girl should never forget that— 

“The heights by premieres reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were pirouetting in the night.” 
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Bills of the Plan. 


————— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. : 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe 
Cobourg Gotha’s grand opera seria, 


SANTA CHIARA, 
Malle. D’Angeri and M. Capoul. 


To-morrow (Wednesday), July 4, RomEo 
E GrutreTra; Madame Adelina Patti and 
Signor Nicolini. Thursday next, July 5, 
(last time this season), Rigotetto; Mdlle. 
Albani and Signor Gayarré. Friday next, 
July 6, Guetretmo Tet; Malle. Bianchi 
poe f M. Maurel. Saturday next, July 7, 
LoHENGRIN (last time this season) ; Mdlle. 
Albani and Signor Gayarré. 


Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 








HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Madame Etelka Gerster and Signor 
Fancelli. 


Thursday next, July 5, LoHENGRIN; 
Madame Christine Nilsson and Signor Fan- 
celli. Friday next, July 6, Martua; 
Mdlle. Alwina Valleria and Signor Carrion. 
Saturday next, July 7, Lucia pt LAMMER- 
MOOR ; Malle. Etelka Gerster and Signor 
Fancelli. : 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at 8.30, except on 


Thursday night, when it will commence 
at 8. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
CHARLES XII. 


At 9, 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Irish; Miss M. Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 





ij OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. 8. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
HI. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, EK. Stuart, C. Nott, &. 


And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 





J RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marie 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


At 8.30, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvIttes, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
A FAST FRIEND. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Gerard, Miss 
Dubois; Messrs. R. Pateman, Forbes- 
Robertson, Bauer, Raiemond, and Henry 
Neville. 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
CHARLES II. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARF FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLLINGsHEAD: 
At 8.30, 
LE TUNNEL. 
M. Didier and Company. 





At 9.15, 
MADAME ATTEND MONSIEUR. 
At 10.15, 
LE WAGON DES DAMES. 
Madame. Chaumont and company. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 

Messrs. H. Cox, Grahame, Webber, 
Chamberlaine, and W. H. Vernon; 
Mesdames E. Wilson, Turner, and Ada 
Swanborough. 

THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 
Messrs. Cox, Penley, &c.; Mdlle. Venne, &c. 

THEATRE. 


G LOBE 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 

THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 
H. Vincent, B. D’Arley, E. Righton, Xe. ; 
Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, C. Jecks, 
and Lydia Foote. 








HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES, 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 





Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles L.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Memters of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C, 
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Eard Basket. - 


—_ 


M 8. SOTHERN’S 
-TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 

Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y 


r 
. 





Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 

All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 

R. DION BOUCICAULT 
M Address— : 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








\' R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 

Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MR ‘ 


ME: HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


J. Be FOOLE. 


Provincial Tour. 





EDWARD TERRY. 


Provinciau Tour. 








Miss .ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


M8: 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 
Guiose THEATRE. 
Address— 
Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 





ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 


9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
afew days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers, 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to he 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





EETH.—Messrs, ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 15, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 





Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 





Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHaries Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


mm "I 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
“Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.” —Zra. 
‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, 
Ducrows, 
Sangers, §e. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 


The Astleys 
Cookes, Battys, IHenger’, 


**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 

** We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’— Public Opinion. 

‘Is a most readable volume,”—Duily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE: LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


_ consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
Jrury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 
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